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was a prime article of faith. Naturally; the controversy
affected in some degree all schemes for supplying current
to car motors. Perhaps the real feeling in the Westing-
house group was expressed by Walter C. Kerr, a man of
much ability and famous for fluent and abundant talk.
In one of the conferences Kerr sat silent; to the surprise of
his comrades. At last one of them said: "Walter, what's
the matter; why don't you say something?" Kerr an-
swered: " There are so many greater dangers in railroading,
and dangers so veiy much more likely to happen, that this
matter seems to me a good deal exaggerated." Neverthe-
less, reasonable attention must be paid to public feeling
and reasonable precautions must be taken against possible
dangers.

Serious and somewhat costly experiments were carried
on with a so-called "button" system which had attractive
features. Contact shoes under the car took current from
plates placed at intervals along the track and energized
automatically only when the car was over them. Contact
was by buttons, hence the name.

Various other ways of taking current were devised and
tried, but all yielded to the Vanderpoel underrunning trol-
ley now in universal use. The General Electric Company
bought the Vanderpoel patent and brought suit against
the Westinghouse Company. It was one of the celebrated
cases in the story of electricity. It went against the West-
inghouse Company. The counsel for the company, with
great disappointment, and some apprehension, told West-
inghouse the decision. He said: "That's good; now there is
a basis for a trade. They want our Tesla patents and we
want their trolley patent." In March 1896, a general ex-
change of licenses was effected covering essentially the en-
tire field of operations of the two companies, other than